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As I write this column, the White 
House Conference on Education is in 
process. The American Library As- 
sociation is represented at this con- 
ference, for President Richards, by 
Nancy Jane Day, AASL’s Past Presi- 
dent; the American Association of 
School Librarians by Dilla W. Mac- 
Bean, AASL’s President; and one of 
the members of the New Jersey dele- 
gation is Mary Gaver, of the faculty 
of Rutgers Library School, and a 
member of AASL’s Professional Rela- 
tions Committee. Many of the par- 
ticipants at the Conference have re- 
ceived copies of AASL’s brochure, 
“The School Library and the White 
House Conference on Education.” 
With our fine representation, and 
the spread of information on school 
libraries provided by the brochure, 
we have great hopes that the final re- 
port will include recommendations 
for the improvement and extension of 
school library service in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Now we arc busy preparing for the 
February ALA Bulletin, and for the 
AASL reprint of the articles on school 
libraries in this issue. These articles 
are on the subject, “The School Li- 
brary as a Materials Center,” edited 
by Nancy Jane Day. We hope to 
print 10,000 copies of the reprint, and 
they will be distributed free of charge 
from AASL’s Headquarters Office. 
We hope you will send for copies— 
single or in quantity—for use at edu- 
cational meetings. ° 

I had the pleasure this fall of at- 
tending five state meetings — New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia 
and Tri-State— Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio—and I spoke at the lunch- 
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eon of the school librarians of the 
Eastern Zone, New York State Teach- 
ers Association. On the way, I met 
with the library school students of 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, Columbia University, and the 
University of South Carolina. These 
opportunities to meet with school li- 
brarians, faculties and students of 
library schools are of great value to 
me in gaining an increased under- 
standing of problems and trends in 
the school library field, and I am 
grateful to all the librarians who 
made these meetings possible. 

I also attended the Round Table 
of National Organizations at Arden 
House, representing AASL, and heard 
stimulating presentations of divergent 
points of view on our schools by Dr. 
Chandos Reid, Dr. Arthur Bestor of 
the University of Illinois, Mr. Paul 
Woodring, Western Washington Col- 
lege, Bellingham, Washington, and 
Dean Francis Keppel, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard. 

In February, I expect to spend a 
week with Miss Mae Graham, Super- 
visor of School and Children’s Li- 
braries, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Maryland, working with school 
librarians over the state, and in 
March I will attend the ASCD meet- 
ing in New York. It is not too early 
to think about our ALA conference 
at Miami Beach—June 17-23. Dr. Lil- 
lian Batchelor, Chairman of AASL’s 
plans for the conference, and our 
Miami Co-chairmen, Mrs. Lois Pilson 
and Mrs. Betty Lunnon, are already 
at work on the plans for AASL’s par- 
ticipation. There will be workshops 
on binding and the materials center, 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR FAVORS 





A CENTRAL LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


MR. PHILIP J. WEAVER* 


It would be a waste of words to say 
to the readers of School Libraries 
that no school can offer the best in- 
structional program unless it has a 
well equipped library, staffed by a 
competent librarian; yet not all 
schools are provided with adequate 
libraries and good librarians. There 
is encouragement, however, in the 
growing recognition of the responsi- 
bility on the part of school boards 
and administrators to make these serv- 
ives available to school children of all 
ages and grades. It is most heartening 
to see the trend toward a central li- 
brary for every school and to see the 
careful planning of library facilities 
for many of the new buildings now 
being erected throughout the country. 

As important as physical facilities 
are, the key to the success or failure 
of the library program lies in the 
hands of the librarian. Today we are 
constructing many fine modern class- 
room buildings and furnishing them 
with all the necessary equipment and 
appointments, but unless we can place 
a good teacher in each classroom we 
have built for nought. Just so with 
the library—a beautiful room, well 
lighted, attractively painted, well 
equipped with the latest furniture, 
shelves filled with books and non- 
book materials all nicely cataloged, 
a full information file, plenty of maga- 
zines, a good work room—all of these, 
and more too, lose their value unless 
through the good librarian children 
are helped to learn more and to live 
better. 

We hold to the theory that the li- 
brarian should be a curriculum mate- 
rials expert and that the bulk of her 
time should be spent in helping teach- 
ers and children know what is avail- 
able and how to get the best use from 
it. In the ideal situation, there would 
be mutual cooperation between the 
classroom teacher and the librarian. 


* Director of Instructional Services, Greensboro 
Public Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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The teacher would know what is in 
the library and would utilize it fully 
by cooperative scheduling and plan- 
ning with librarian. The librarian 
would know what units are being 
taught or will be taught in the class- 
rooms during the year and would an- 
ticipate the teacher’s needs and see 
that the materials are ready and avail- 
able. Unfortunately the ideal does 
not always prevail in every situation. 
Where the teacher may be somewhat 
reluctant to avail herself of the facil- 
ities of the library we feel that the li- 
brarian must become a peddler of her 
own wares. If the teacher doesn’t come 
to the library, the librarian must go to 
the teacher. She will have to swallow 
her pride and often accept rebuffs in a 
gracious manner. She must never lose 
sight of the fact that the use of mate- 
rials at her disposal is her reason for 
existence. 


The common complaint of libra- 
rians that “there just isn’t enough 
time” to carry out this ideal program 
is true of all school personnel—libra- 
rians, teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. There isn’t enough time 
to do all we should like to do. There 
never will be! However, some devices 
may be used to save the time of the 
individual librarian and make her 
available in her own school as a cur- 
riculum expert. One proved device to 
provide such time is the establishment 
of a central library department for a 
school system. Such a department 
takes over the time-consuming func- 
tions of processing and cataloging of 
books and non-book materials. Free- 
ing the librarian of the details and 
the mechanics of cataloging is the 
greatest advantage of a central li- 
brary system. Time ordinarily spent 
in the cataloging and processing of 
books would be spent with teachers 
and children, making them aware of 
all instructional materials and help- 
ing them to look upon the library as 
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a curriculum materials center—where 
their thinking may be stimulated and 
their curiosity satisfied. 

The saving in time for individual 
school librarians is not the only sav- 
ing achieved through a central library 
department. For instance, in Greens- 
boro where each of the 27 schools has 
an organized central school library 
with professionally trained personnel, 
it has been found that central pur- 
chasing, cataloging, and processing 
have etfected financial savings in sev- 
eral ways. In the first, place, the 
central department is able to pui- 
chase books, library, materials, and 
processing supplies in much greater 
quantities at discount prices. With 
such quantities of materials to be 
cataloged, the duplication of profes- 
sional effort in cataloging is greatly 
diminished when it is concentrated 
in one office. Additional help of low- 
er pay scale clerical assistants can com- 
plete the repetitive detail in catalog- 
ing, thus bringing about additional 
savings. In our case, last year close to 
10,000 books were added to the some 
100,00 books already cataloged. Films, 
filmstrips and phonograph records are 
also centrally cataloged and processed. 
This calls for mass processing, making 
practical the use of expensive time 
and labor saving mechancial devices, 
such as, an electric pasting machine, 
an electric mimeograph machine for 
card duplication, etc. 

Other advantages that we feel we 
achieve through our central library 
department result from the establish- 
ment of better arrangements for pre- 
viewing books for purchase, the pro. 
vision for inter-library loan of mate- 
rials through the use of a union shelf 
list, the preparation of bibliographies 
on various units of work for the use 
of teachers, and the development of 
a professional library which can serve 
the entire system and save duplication 
in each individual school. 


It would seem rather obvious that 
a central library department would 
need as its head a director or super- 
visor of libraries for the entire school 





system. [his person would, of ne- 
cessity, be well trained in library 
work. In addition, we feel that 
the director should have a_ good 
background in general curriculum 
needs of the school system from kin- 
dergarten through college. Successful 
classroom teaching experience as well 
as successful library work in a school 
library at various levels would be most 
desirable. Some experience in bud- 
geting and in the practicalities of 
stretching the very few dollars avail- 
able is a further requisite. While 
training and professional experience 
are of utmost importance, it must be 
remembered that the director will ac- 
complish little unless those who work 
with her in the various libraries re- 
spond to her leadership, her person- 
ality, her love of children, her belief 
in her work, her sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of the in- 
dividual librarian, and her deep de- 
votion to the cause of education. 

The director must work constantly 
in cooperation with principals and 
other directors and supervisors in an 
elfort to up-grade the quality of the 
total instructional program. Public 
relations promotion for such an event 
as Book Week may readily be center- 
ed in the office of the director. In 
addition, the director relieves the 
principal and the individual school 
librarian of the necessity of dealing 
with several publishing agents and 
salesmen; here again a saving in time 
may be effected. Through staff meet- 
ings and the work of various commit- 
tees, the director should be able to 
discover and put into practice new 
ideas which improve the total service 
rendered by all librarians. The di- 
rector and the staff working together 
should furnish ideas and suggestions 
for the many new libraries which are 
being built. Much of the director’s 
time in the next decade should be 
spent making certain that no new 
school is erected without well planned 
library facilities. ‘The director’s duties 
would include the presentation of the 
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BASICALLY A LIBRARY SERVICE: 





Audio-Visual Aids in the Modern Library Program 


EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD, Ed.D.* 


From New Jersey School Librarian, Fall 1952. Reprinted with permission. 


What is a school library? What 
constitutes adequate school library 
service? How is the importance of 
the school librarian measured in the 
total educational process? The point 
of these questions is that a school li- 
brary tends in the long run to be an 
organism that has been shaped by 
policies reflecting the answer to these 
questions by the school librarian, the 
faculty of the school, and the super- 
visors. Interestingly enough (and 
whether you believe it or not) the 
philosophy of the school librarian 
largely shapes the attitudes of the 
rest of the teaching and supervisory 
staff—and the board of education. 
Maybe you as a librarian are new in 
your position and consequently have 
inherited a type of library program 
in which you do not fully believe. 
If so, you have a real task cut out 
for you, but you can be sure that in 
time you will achieve a portion, at 
least, of what you desire. The proof 
of the force of the impact of the li- 
brarian on the school library is guar- 
anteed by an honest evaluation of the 
service now existing in your school. 
Every library is either a tribute to or 
an indictment of its creative genius— 
the librarian. Good school libraries 
are not born overnight, though; they 
are the results of extensive pre-plan- 
ning and years of striving to reach the 
acceptable goals. 

What are the goals of school librarv 
service? They may be as varied as li- 
brarians themselves. To some they 
are impressive statistics of items loan- 
ed. Other librarians aim to heln chil- 
dren select and read a wider and more 
extensive fare of literature. Some li- 
brarians concern themselves with the 
reading abilities of their patrons. A 
few propose to maintain and_per- 


* Supervisor, Department of Libraries and Andio 
Visual Education Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 
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petuate a perfectly ordered library. 
Beyond these more or less immediate- 
ly achieved goals most school libra- 
rians work unceasingly to shape from 
the school library an intellectual ac- 
tivity which reaches in to every phase 
of the school’s life through the media 
of communication, for libraries his- 
torically and practically have been the 
channels by which ideas and knowl- 
edge have been transmitted. 

Much has been said and written 
during the past years about the book, 
“Books are basic,” we are told. Don’t 
we really mean that ideas and knowl- 
edge and understanding are basic? If 
understanding, knowledge and beauty 
are in a book, then the book is 
“basic.” By this criterion many books 
are valuable. By this same measure 
many books are unworthy. If another 
medium other than the printed word 
reveals useful and beautiful ideas, 
then this medium is “basic” in the 
broad sense of librarianship whether 
this tool be an illustrated magazine, 
a film strip, or a film in a can. 


The film librarian who recognizes 
that ideas are basic and who prefers 
to work with students and teachers 
rather than registration numbers or 
borrower’s cards molds her patterns 
of service so that no media _ trans- 
mitting the heritage of the race are 
neglected or submerged in the day by 
day workings of the school library 
routine. For lack of better termi- 
nology those media other than books 
are grouped under the wobbly term. 
“non-book materials.” but non-book 
materials have paradoxically enough 
book values also, if we assume that 
they have the same purposes as books. 
They, too, are “basic.” Non-book ma- 
terials it may be noted have a much 
wider usé than book materials by 
nearly all segments of the total popu- 
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lation. Books have unique values, 
but they are one of the tools of learn- 
ing and not the tool. Books are not 
enough for the librarian unless her 
philosophy of librarianship has been 
shaped by an era when the only med- 
ium of communication other than the 
spoken word was the printed word— 
the book. 

Guidance for the school librarian 
in exploring and implementing pat- 
terns for non-book or audio-visual 
materials has been given by the 
American Library Association. The 
publication of Margaret Rufsvold’s 
excellent volume! by the ALA puts 
within reach the first steps in acquir- 
ing the techniques and skills necessary 
for this extension of the scope of the 
school librarian’s work. For a truly 
professional type of service the libra- 
rian owes to herself and her school 
some additional training in the audio- 
visual field. Such training is available 
in nearly every superior teachers’ col- 
lege or school of education. Some li- 
brary schools now offer courses in the 
essentials of audio-visual materials. 

In many school libraries today the 
provision of non-book materials is 
basically a library service. Possessed 
of the “know-how” of non-book mate- 
rials, the school librarian generally 
functions in three avenues of service 
related to audio-visual aids. They in- 
clude: (1) information and selection, 
(2) order and organization, and (3) 
use. 

In the selection of materials the 
librarian is a trained specialist. In 
examining the literature and _ biblio- 
eraphy of the audio-visual field the 
school librarian can be most helpful 
to her faculty. Guides and catalogs 
on the reference shelf always include 
the motion picture and filmstrip pub- 
lication of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, but they also contain many ad- 
ditional lists and directories. The re- 
vitalized card catalog holds the print- 
ed cards of the Education Film Li- 


1 Rufsvold, Margaret I., Audio-Visual Schoul Li- 
brary Service. Chicago, Ill., American Library As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. vii, 116. 
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brary Association? and _ additional 
cards for locally owned materials not 
covered by the printed services of 
EFLA. When the school library com- 
piles its special subject bibliographies, 
they refer to films, filmstrips, record- 
ings, pictures, and other multi-sensory 
aids in addition to the important 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
the subject. The readers’ advisory 
service of the school librarian always 
makes reference to the non-book aids 
to learning as well as to the book aids 
to learning. 

Centralized book purchases in a 
school are administered uniformly 
through the school library. Where 
audio-visual materials are handled by 
the librarian, it is only logical that 
these be secured by the librarian. 
Rentals of audio-visual materials in 
effect are like inter-library loans. Pur- 
chases of audio-visual materials result 
from the recommendation and ap- 
proval of staff members. They, too, 
conform to library practices. Organi- 
zation routines for audio-visual mate- 
rials purchased and acquisitioned fol- 
low usual library patterns for acces- 
sioning, cataloging, and circulation. 


In the area of use of audio-visual 
material the librarian gives parallel 
service to that rendered in the provi- 
sion of books. Many teachers, trained 
in the utilization of these newer teach- 
ing tools, can take full responsibility 
for their use once they are borrowed 
from the library. However, school 
librarians need to arrange projection 
facilities for a portion of the faculty. 
Some librarians have auxiliary stu- 
dent assistant staffs whose members 
inspect, care for and operate audio- 
visual equipment. Other librarians 
engage the interest of teachers on the 
staff—frequently an industrial arts or 
science teacher—to train and super- 
vise the student projection crews. A 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS PLANNER 


MARVIN R. A. JOHNSON* 


This article is the result of some- 
thing I once said. 1 had been asked 
to participate in a conference of li- 
brary supervisors to talk about school 
planning, particularly about the plan- 
ning of school libraries. Since most 
school library people do not have 
much experience with what I call the 
planning process, it seemed appro- 
priate to begin with that and then 
lead into the general topic of what 
school library personnel can do to im- 
prove the design of school libraries. 

By the term “planning process” I 
mean the procedures which are usually 
followed from the time a_ building 
need is expressed up to the day the 
structure is completed. That process 
is getting to be more and more in- 
volved. Most things seem to be do- 
ing that. It used to be quite easy and 
simple to design a school building. 
lo realize this, look at some of those 
which were built twenty or more years 
ago. You have some of them around, 
no doubt. Usually, these would in- 
clude a number of idential classrooms 
(some buildings had only one), an of- 
fice, some sanitary facilities, usually a 
simple heating system, a lamp or two 
in each room, maybe an auditorium; 
all of these symmetrically disposed 
about a formal entrance. If it were a 
high school, it might have some spe- 
cial rooms, for science, homemaking, 
shop, and gymnasium. Two colors of 
interior paint would do, or, more 
likely, two values of the same color. 
There might even be a library in it. 

It would take a rather lengthy re- 
cital to list what is going on now. 
Even for elementary schools, we think 
of specially designed rooms for the 
primary grades, different from those 
for the grades beyond, a library, of- 
fices, health rooms, teachers’ rooms, 
work rooms, art and music rooms, 
lunchroom with kitchen, indoor play 


* Design Consultant, Division of School Planning, 
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rooms, assembly. The last three 
sometimes are combined into that 
seemingly necessary compromise, the 
“multi-purpose room.” For high 
schools the list of special spaces be- 
comes even more lengthy. And for 
all these buildings the “mechanical” 
aspects, that is, the heating and ven- 
tilating, the plumbing, and the light- 
ing have become much more compli- 
cated. 

Now, all these advances are to the 
good. But it is well to remember that 
it takes more time, more imagination, 
and more people to plan these new 
schools. It takes people trained in 
special fields to contribute their 
knowledge and their experience to the 
common cause, to help the designer 
and the school board and superin- 
tendent provide a coordinated plan 
for such new buildings. This group 
of contributors includes the school 
library specialist. 


Ideally, the planning of a school is 
the cooperative effort of many peo- 
ple: the school board, the superin- 
tendent, lay citizen committees, super- 
visors, maintenance and operating 
staff members, consultants, teacher 
groups, along with the architect and 
engineer. It is the architect who has 
the awesome task of synthesizing or 
distilling the ideas and the desires of 
all these into a tangible environment 
which will remain usable for its pur- 
pose for more than a generation. 

These various individuals and 
groups should develop a “program” 
or educational specifications. This 
program may become a rather lengthy, 
complete, and detailed outline of 
what purposes this school should 
serve and, perhaps, list the facilities 
that will be needed to meet these 
needs. Soon after, the architect will 
begin work on preparing preliminary 
sketches, translating the program into 
the building plan. These preliminary 
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sketches will be discussed, reviewed, 
and thereupon perhaps revised many 
times before an agreeable solution is 
reached. During this preliminary 
stage, the building plan, the location 
of the rooms relative to each other, 
will be established, the sizes and 
shapes of rooms determined. Building 
materials and methods of construc- 
tion are settled upon. The architect 
and engineer will then prepare the 
working drawings and specifications. 
These are the documents describing 
in drawings and in words the building 
as it should be built. These working 
drawings and written specifications 
are used as the directions and instruc- 
tions to the builders, to the con- 
tractors, and they show in complete 
and thorough detail all that is to be 
included in the construction of the 
building. 

If done thoroughly, this process is 
a lengthy and complicated one. It 
requires many conferences and may 
require compromises and concessions 
on the part of all those involved. Un- 
fortunately, many of our school build- 
ings are being planned with insuf- 
ficient time and energy being spent in 
this planning process. 

How can the school library speciai- 
ist make her ideas mean anything in 
this process? Maybe I have some 
worthwhile suggestions on this. 

First of all, you probably cannot 
have everything you want. Get used 
to that. Why can’t you? There may 
not be enough money. Remember, 
there are many other parts of a school 
that need attention. The lunchroom 
costs money. The homemaking and 
science teachers have many legitimate 
wants. The maintenance man needs 
to be given consideration. And of 
course, there is always the athletic pro- 
gram. And you may not be so smart 
after all; somebody else may have 
better ideas than you. 

So it is a good idea to make a prior- 
ity list. That will require you to 
analyze your needs. Put first things 
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first. ‘Then see how far down your list 
of needs and wants you can get. Be- 
sides, you may find that some of your 
pet ideas are not as important as you 
thought. 

Find out what other schools are 
doing. If it is not presumptuous to 
suggest this to librarians, read. Read 
books and magazine articles, architec- 
tural and educational. Better yet, visit 
new schools whenever you can. 


Try to let the designer know what 
activities should go on in a school 
library. He should understand the 
purpose of the library. Specifically, 
he should know what kind of mate- 
rials need to be displayed and stored. 
He should know how library mate- 
rials are processed, circulated, and 
otherwise made available to the stu- 
dents. 

You may have to learn a new lan- 
guage. The architect may not under- 
stand your “educationalese,” and he 
may try to recover by throwing some 
of his own jargon back at you. Besides 
this, he uses a different written lan= 
guage: graphic, in the form of draw- 
ings, combined with words inscribed 
in a neat pattern of handmade let- 
ters. To do your best with him, you 
should learn to read his “working 
drawings,” which are really not in- 
tended for you at all, but for the con- 
tractor and his crew who will build 
the building. An awkward and em- 
barrassing moment may result if you 
protest violently about the location 
he has shown for the charging desk in 
your library, and he tells you in a 
strained exasperated voice that what 
you are looking at is the serving count- 
er in the cafeteria. 

You may not get a chance to see 
and talk to the architect himself. 
Your superiors may want to spare the 
designer the ordeal of having to see 
each and every one of the school spe- 
cialists. But you say that the library 
is important, which it is. So you sell 
the boss, the principal, the supervisor, 
the superintendent, on the idea that 
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you have much to contribute. Make 
him listen to you anyway. Be specific 
where you can, but don’t dictate on 
unimportant details. 

The following remarks are not so 
profound. Instead, they represent a 
personal profession of opinion. The 
library should be the center of the 
school. Particularly is this true for a 
secondary school. The library is 
logically the center of all commu- 
nication media, visual and aural, 
which would include all manner of 
publications, charts, maps, pictures, 
slides, motion pictures, and _ record- 
ings. The librarian, in charge of all 
these, has a great responsibility in en- 
couraging the unwilling and the dis- 
interested, and has also the massive 
opportunity to stimulate the gifted 
student to continue beyond the work 
required within his class. 

If these things be so, this materials 
center must be a versatile and attrac- 
tive place. It should be more than 
just a room which is about as big as 
several classrooms. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the designer to produce a 
stimulating, attractive and inviting 
environment. As a good retail mer- 
cantile establishment uses architec- 
ture to lure customers in, a school 
library should use good design to 
bring students in to use it. 

The library should not be a static 
space: it should admit change and 
growth as the personnel changes, as 
the school grows, and as its educa- 
tional program is altered and develop- 
ed. So the physical features, such as 
the furniture, the equipment, the 
shelving, the color, must allow such 
change to take place. 

Remember that the new buildings 
which are built today are expected to 
endure for many years. It is rather 
presumptuous of any of us to fix too 
permanently any of the facilities in a 
school building. Time will change 
things, including schools. 

In this process of change, new 
schools, including the library, tend to 
become obsolete almost on the day 
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that it is first moved into unless it 
is possible constantly to revitalize, con- 
tinually to change in order to keep in 
step with the times. 

It would seem the various uses of a 
library should produce variety in the 
design treatment of the several spaces 
within it. For example, the lighting, 
the furniture, the colors even, of the 
reference section might be different 
from those in the magazine reading 
area. 

What should be the relationship of 
the indoor library space to the out-of- 
doors? Or is this relationship impor- 
tant at all? Is it feasible or desir- 
able to provide a reading space out- 
of-doors, on a terrace perhaps which 
could be reached directly by a door 
from the library? A glass wall. be- 
tween the indoor and outdoor spaces 
might be provided to make these two 
areas seem to be a part of the same 
space. A convenient shade tree for 
this terrace would be a most welcome 
feature. If there is none, maybe you 
can help plant one for future use and 
enjoyment. If such an outdoor annex 
to a library is not a sound idea, it 
seems that a pleasant outdoor view, 
not too distracting, would be desir- 
able. 

My special field has to do with the 
environmental aspects of schools. Na- 
turally, to me this is an important 
factor in the success of a school build- 
ing. But the buildings and grounds, 
the equipment and furnishings are 
for the most part only means to an 
end. The student is most important. 
A good teacher is made much more 
effective if the environment in which 
she and her students work is attrac- 
tive, charming, comfortable yet stimu- 
lating. To provide schools such as 
that is largely the responsibility of 
imaginative designers. But there is an 
opportunity and perhaps a responsi- 
bility for the competent librarian to 
help and to encourage the designer to 
provide the kind of space that will 
make the school library especially a 
wonderful place in which to learn and 
to work. 





AASL COMMITTEES 


The following members in all parts 
of the country are making a signifi- 
cant contribution to the work of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians by serving on its committees 
which cover every facet of school li- 
brary activity. The committees in- 
clude eighteen standing and three spe- 
cial committees. AASL wants to en- 
list more and more active workers on 
these committees, to make member- 
ship participation as full and varied 
as possible. Please volunteer in the 
field of your own special interest. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE: 
To serve as an advisory committee to 
which matters concerning audio-visual 
materials in school libraries are re- 
ferred; to keep informed on recent 
developments in the field and report 
to the membership; to work with 
other ALA and AASL committees 
and other groups interested in audio- 
visual materials. Chairman, C. Wal- 
ter Stone, Associate Professor of Li- 
brary Science, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana,  [llinois 
(1956); Ira J. Peskind (1956); Mrs. 
Mary Peacock Douglas (1956); Mar- 
garet Roser (1956); Margaret I. Rufs- 
vold (1956); Margaret A. Winger 
(1956); Myrtle Hoverson (1957); 
Dorothea Godfree (1958); E. Ben 
Evans (1958). 


BUDGET COMMITTEE: To re- 
ceive and examine the financial re- 
ports of the Division; to assist in pre- 
paring the yearly budget; to report on 
an estimate of receipts and expendi- 
tures to the AASL Board of Directors; 
to report at the annual meeting on 
the status of the Association’s finances. 
Chairman, Myrtle N. Dunlap, Libra- 
rian, Senior High School, Davenport, 
Iowa (1957); Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean 
(1956); Lillian L. Batchelor (1947); 
Elizabeth H. Clarke (1956). 


COMMITTEE ON COMMIT- 
TEES: To correlate the work of the 
various committees of the Association, 
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and to prevent overlapping and dupli- 
cation of committees. Chairman, 
Alice N. Fedder, University High 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois (1956); Winifred Andrews 
(1956); Mrs. June Labb Miller 
(1956); Mary Lee Keath (1957); Mary 
Love (1957); Myrtle Ellis (1958); Mrs. 
Helen H. Bennett (1958); Marjorie 
Halderman (1958). 


COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS: To 
consider amendments to the By-Laws 
of the Association and to make rec- 
ommendations in accordance with 
provisions of the By-Laws, Article XV. 
Chairman, H. Jean Anderson, Coor- 
dinator of School Libraries, Board of 
Education, 15911 Aldersyde Drive, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio (1957); Mrs. 
Ruth Evans Babcock (1957); Ruby 
Ethel Cundiff (1957); C. Irene 
Hayner (1957); Mary Lee Keath 
(1956); Helen Sattley (1957); Mrs. 
Alice F. Sturgis (1956); Agnes Krarup 
(1956). 


1956 ELECTIONS COMMITTEE: 
To receive and tabulate the votes of 
the Association members in the an- 
nual election of officers. Chairman, 
Blanche Aust, Librarian, Glenboard 
Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois; Lura Crawford; Edna Rose; 
Virginia E. Russell; Irma Clarke; 
Dorothy Schumacher. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES COMMITTEE: To pub- 
licize the need for and value of ele- 
mentary school libraries, to work with 
state elementary school library com- 
mittees; to provide information help- 
ful in planning elementary school li- 
braries, to act as a _ coordinating 
agency among the various agencies 
concerned with establishing library 
service in elementary schools. Chair- 
man, Lois Fannin, Supervisor of Li- 
brary Service, Long Beach Public 
Schools, 715 Locust Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. (1957); Susan Caldwell (1956); 
Genevieve Fancher (1956); Mrs. Lois 
Pilson (1956); Crystal McNally 
(1956); Eleanor Simmons _ (1956); 
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Marion Welken (1956); J. Elizabeth 
Olson (1957); Ruth Reagor (1957); 
Elizabeth G. Masterton (1958). 


EXHIBITS COMMITTEE: To 
prepare a list of materials for AASL 
exhibits at educational meetings, and 
a selection of materials to be sent 
from the headquarters office, in order 
to insure the uniform quality of AASL 
exhibits. Chairman, Mary K. Eakin, 
Librarian, Center of Children’s Books, 
53835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, II- 
linois (1958); Helen B. Lewis (1958); 
Gertrude B. James (1958); Cora Paul 
somar (1958). 


INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
rIONS COMMITTEE: To develop 
international cooperation and under- 
standing among school librarians; to 
stimulate interest in school libraries 
abroad; to investigate an exchange 
program for school librarians; to com- 
pile a roster of school librarians in 
other countries; to assist in enter- 
taining international school librarians 
visiting this country. Chairman, Jean 
Lowrie, Campus School Library, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Nelle McCalla 
(1956); Mary Silverthorn (1956); 
Anna E. Cebrat (1957); Virginia Ma- 
thews (1957); Sais Beust (1956). 


MAGAZINE EVALUATION 
COMMITTEE: To gether data on 
new developments in the magazine 
world; to evaluate new and old maga- 
zines in terms of their usefulness in 
school libraries; to prepare selected 
lists of magazines for special purposes 
and to arrange for their publication. 
Chairman, Margaret Hayes, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. (1957); Mrs. Irene Davis 

(1956); Madeleine Mosimann (1956); 
Mrs. Audrey Hartley (1957); Mar- 
garet Rutherford (1957); Jennie Sue 
Coltharp (1957); Lucille Hatch 
(1957). 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 
To increase membership in ALA and 
AASL; to interest all school librarians 
and friends of school libraries in their 
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national professional organization; to 
prepare and distribute promotional 
material. Chairman, Mildred L. Nick- 
el, Director of School Libraries, Of- 
fice of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 407 Centennial Bldg., 
Springfield, Ill. (1959). For a list of 
members see sub-section under “‘Mem- 
bership.” 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
To nominate candidates for elective 
offices in accordance with the By-Laws 
of the Association, Article IX. Chair- 
man, Sara K. Srygley, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Florida State University Li- 
brary School, Tallahassee, Florida 
(1956); Elizabeth Stafford; Lois Fan- 
nin; Jane Strebel, Thelma Pearce (all 
1956). 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY 
QUARTERS COMMITTEE: To 
work with other agencies to promote 
school libraries as a necessity for a 
good educational program; to provide 
superintendents, architects, and libra- 
rians with concrete suggestions on 
school library quarters and equip- 
ment. Chairman Raymond G. Erbes, 
Jr., Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, 
Ill. (1956); Virginia McJenkin (1956); 
M. Bernice Wiese (1957); Ingrid O. 
Miller (1957); Arline Young (1958) 
Elizabeth Hodges (1958); Gladys L. 
Lees (1958); Margaret Girdner (1957). 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE: To interpret the ob- 
jectives, functions, and program of 
school library service to other profes- 
sional groups responsible for the edu- 
cation and welfare of children and 
young people; to interpret the objec- 
tives and program of work of AASL to 
these groups; to seek opportunities 
for AASL and these other organiza- 
tions to identify common interests, 
areas of work and problems, and to 
develop ways of working at them to- 
gether. Chairman, Nancy Burge, 
Head, Library Science Department, 
University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina (1957); Christine 
Gilbert (1956); Mary Gaver (1956); 
Eleanor Cole (1957); Maurine Har- 
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din (1957); Gertrude H. Wilson 
(1957); Mrs. Edna Ballard Mack 
(1958). 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: 
To examine manuscripts submitted to 
the committee by the ALA Publishing 
Department and make recommenda- 
tions to the Departmént on the ad- 
visability of publishing them; to ini- 
tiate plans for new publications con- 
sidered useful and desirable for school 
libraries. Chairman, Louise Gallo- 
way, Library School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 
(1957); Lena Archuleta (1956); Mil- 
dred Krohn (1956); Jean E. Nelson 
(1956); Harriet Williams (1957) Alice 
Ruf (1957); Mary Bair (1957); 
Frances J. Kraf 1957). 


RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE: 
To plan and carry out a nationwide 
program for recruiting for school 
library work. Chairman, Geneva 
Travis, Librarian, Kent State Uni- 
versity School, Kent, Ohio (1956); 
Lottie Lee Lamb (1956); Irene Mar- 
shall (1957);  Annabele Koonce 
(1957); Mildred Nickel (1958); Wil- 
ma Bennett (1956). 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES EDITORI- 
AL COMMITTEE: To keep the 
membership informed concerning Di- 
visional news through the publication 
of SCHOOL LIBRARIES; to en- 
courage school librarians to share 
ideas and write articles on worthwhile 
activities undertaken in their libraries. 
Chairman, Norris McClellan, Assoc- 
iate Professor, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Library School, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. (1957); 
Leah Schueren (1956); Lillian Boula 
(1957); Ina Beth Cavener (1957); 
Jennie Beth Clark (1957); Florence 
Derr (1957); Naomi  Hokanson 
(1957); Olivia Way (1957). 


STATISTICS COMMITTEE: To 
determine ways in which school libra- 
rians use school library statistics; to 
evaluate existing statistical forms for 
school libraries; to keep AASL in- 
formed about current and major in- 
vestigations that involve the collection 
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of school library statistics; to keep a 
file of school library statistical forms 
and to make these available to school 
librarians. Chairman, James Boula, 
Librarian, Joliet Township High 
School, Poliet, Ill. (1956); Reba 
Boomershine (1956); Sara Fenwick 
(1956); Louise Riedinger (1956); 
Dora Leavitt Hay (1956); Mildred 
Nickel (1956); Mary Shemorry 
(1957); Zereda Van Deusen (1958). 


TECHNICAL PROCESSLES COM- 
MITTEE: To study simplification 
of classification and cataloging in 
school libraries, and to study publish- 
ers’ binding from the point of view of 
use in school libraries. Co-chairmen, 
Effie N. LaPlante, Supervisor, Cata- 
loging Section, Division of Libraries, 
Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. (1957); and Carolyn 
Whitenack, Director, Division of Li- 
braries and Teaching Materials, State 
Department of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., (1957); Ruth Junkin 
(1956); Alice Buckley (1956); Louise 
L. Hiller (1956); Edith I. Stokes 
(1956); Margaret Sue Copenhaver 
(1957); Margaret Louise Turk (1957); 
Zelma Langworthy (1957); Sue Hef- 
ley (1958). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


MIAMI CONFERENCE COM- 
MITTEE: To provide local assis- 
tance to the President of the Associa- 
tion in planning and arranging for 
AASL participation in the annual 
ALA Conference in Miami, June 17- 
23, 1956. Co-chairmen, Mrs. Betty 
Lunnon, Coordinator of Libraries, 
Dade County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, 275 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami, 
Florida; and Mrs. Lois Pilson, Libra- 
rian, Miami Shores Elementary School 
Library, 10351 N. E. 5th Avenue, Mi- 
ami, Florida. Committee to be an- 
nounced later. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF THE MAN- 
AGEMENT SURVEY: Chairman, 
Elizabeth O. Williams, Head Super- 
visor, Library and Textbook Section, 
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Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15, California; 
Sara Jones; H. Jean Anderson; Lucile 
Raley; Nancy Jane Day. 


STANDARDS: To revise the ex- 
isting standards for school libraries as 
they appear in School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow. Co-chairmen, 
Ruth M. Ersted, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Library Division, State De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; and Frances Henne, Associate 
Professor, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, New 
York. This committee is made up of 
the following representatives of na- 
tional education associations: Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, J. Harry Adams, Supt. of 
Schools, Elizabeth, New _ Jersey; 
American Institute of Architects, rep- 
resentative to be appointed; National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Henry I. Christ, Head of English 
Dept., Andrew Jackson High School, 
St. Albans, N. Y.; American Personnel 
and Guidance Assn., Inc., Dr. Ger- 
trude Forrester, West Side High 
School, Newark, N. J.; National 
School Boards Assn., Inc., Clifton B. 
Smith, 252 Pine Street, Freeport, 
N. Y.; American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Dr. E. S. 
Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; National 
Science Teachers Association, Dr. 
Abraham Raskin, Hunter College, 
New York, N. Y.; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Doris Holmes, Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Assn. for Childhood 
Education, International Helen A. 
McLaughlin, 405 State St., Albany, 
N. Y.; National Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals, Dr. Robert M. 
Amdsen, Principal, Columbia High 
School, 17 Parker Ave., Maplewood, 
N. J.; National Council for the Social 
Studies, Alice Flickinger, Teacher, 
Social Studies, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl.; 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
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NEA, Mrs. Mary F. Kolender, Pri- 
mary Teacher, Munsey Park School, 
Manhasset, N. Y.; Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Dr. Lor- 
raine Addelston, Principal, Public 
School No. 89, 8528 Britton Ave., 
Queens, New York, N. Y.; Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA; Dr. 
A. J. Foy Cross, Rirector of Placement 
Services, New York University, New 
York, N. Y.; Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, ALA, 
Margaret C. Scoggin, Director, Young 
People’s Service, New Yok Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Avenue and 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; James Cass, Re- 
search Director, National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools 
(terminating Jan. 1, 1956), 2 Winter 
Lane, Hicksville, N. Y.; American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, Mrs. 
Rachael W. DeAngelo, Coordinator, 
Library Education Program, Queens 
College, Flushing, New York; Helen 
R. Sattley, Director, School Library 
Service, Board of Education, 110 Liv- 
ingston St., New York, N. Y.; Louise 
Galloway, Acting Assistant Professor 
Library School, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida; Mrs. Mary 
Peacock, Douglas, Supervisor, City 
School Libraries, Board of Education, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Nancy Jane Day, 
Past President, AASL Ex-Officio, Su- 
pervisor of Library Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia 1, 
S. C.; Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Presi- 
dent, AASL, Ex-Officio, Route 2, 
Stone Lake, Wis. 


STATE ASSEMBLY 

The State Assembly is composed of 
the presiding officer or a delegate of 
the school library organization, or 
school library section, of other organi- 
zations representing a state, territory, 
province or region. Alabama, Mrs. 
Janie B. Morgan, and Sybil Baird; 
Arizona, Leta Weaver; Arkansas, Eve- 
lyn Cannon; California, Irene Men- 
sing; Colorado, Robert Edwards; Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Virginia Dooley; Dela- 
ware, Mrs. Kay Armstrong; Florida, 
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Mrs. Rosebud Willard, and Emily A. 
Copeland; Georgia, Mrs. Mildred C. 
Garrett, and Leroy C. Childs; Jdaho, 
Mrs. Emma H. Mount; J/linois, Viola 
James; /ndiana, Herbert Beatty; lowa, 
Carl Orthner; Kansas, Mrs. Margarett 
Lowman; Kentucky, Ruby Trower, 
and James R. O'Rourke; Louisiana, 
Mrs. Clara QO. Cheeves; Maine, 
Frances Lombard; Maryland, Helen 
Perdue; Massachusetts, Alice M. Buck- 
ley; Michigan, Ruby J. Brown; Min- 
nesota, Naomi Hokanson; Mississippi, 
Susie Bull; Missouri, Mrs. Kenneth 
Campbell; Montana, Elza Huffman; 
Nebraska, Eva M. Erixon; Nevada, 
Mrs. Alene DeRuff; New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Theresa Roberts; New Jersey, 
Marguerite Baechtold; New Mexico, 
Mrs. Valdera Soare; New York, Helen 
C. Welsh; North Carolina, Mrs. Elea- 
nor C. Hagaman, and Willie B. Hill; 
North Dakota, Darlene Fulsaas; Ohio, 
Caroline G. Holmes; Oklahoma, Mrs. 
Edith Holley; Oregon, Lottie Lee 
Lamb; Pennsylvania, Anna _ Belle 
Hamilton; Rhode Island, Shelia K. 
Cosgrove; South Carolina, Mrs. M. C. 
Poole, and Mrs. Katherine Wheeler; 
South Dakota, Alma Thomas; Ten- 
nessee, Mis. Willodene Stewart, and 
Mrs. Johnnie Louise Pryor; Texas, 
Mrs. Luella Higley, and William W. 
Bennett; Utah, Mrs. Mae Jenson; Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Greene; Vir- 
ginia, Leone A. Cooper; Washington, 
Elizabe th Clarke; West Virginia, Mrs. 
Lucile Layne; Wisconsin, Mrs. Jane 
K. Billings; Wyoming, Emma Duis; 
District of Columbia, Mary Butler 
Harvey; Hawaii, Aileen Perlstein; 
Canada, Margaret Fraser. 


Committee on Membership 


Chairman, Mildred L. Nickel, Di- 
rector of School Libraries, Office of 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, 407 
Centennial Building, Springfield, Ill. 
(1959). 

Regional Chairmen: 
Region I: To be appointed. 
Region II: Virginia H. Shaver, W. C. 

Mepham High School, Bellmore, 

i a @ 
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Region III: Margaret C. Scott, North- 
hamption High School, Eastville, 
Va.; Emily Copeland, A & M Col- 


lege, Tallassee, Fla. 
Region 1V: Ruby Martz, 827 E. 
Symmes, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Region V: Mrs. Betty Carlin, South 


High School, South William and 
Louisiana, Denver, Colorado. 
Region VI: Josephine Smith, 20 
Brookline Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 
Region VII: Olga Sliper, Ballard 
High School Library, 14th Ave. 
N.W. & W. 65th St., Seattle 7, Wash. 
Region VIII: Charlotte A. Cavell, 
Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 


tion, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
State Chairmen 
Alabama: Ella McCain, Box 258, 


Route 10, Birmingham 7. 

Arizona: To be appointed. 

Arkansas: Florene lordan, Magnolia 
High School, Magnolia. 

California: Marjorie Schramling, Los 
Angeles High School, 4600 Olympia 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Colorado: Mrs. Lena Archuleta, Kep- 
ner Jr. High School, South Hazel 
Court and West Kentucky Ave., 
Denver. 

Connecticut: Mary Baker, Lyman 
Hall High School, Wallingford. 

Delaware: Margaret Campbell, 
W. 10th St., Wilmington. 


District of Columbia: Lucile Car- 
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mack, Theodore Roosevelt High 

School, 4301 13th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington. 

Florida: Sara Bell, Director of In- 


structional Materials, Bay City Pub- 
lic Schools, 721 Magnolia Ave., 
Panama City, Mrs. Dorothy L. San- 


ford, 1855, 1855 N.W. 71st St., Mi- 
ami. 
Georgia: Mrs. Dorothy Blake, De- 


catur High School, N. McDonough 
St., Decatur; Margaret L. Walker, 
State Library Consultant, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta 3. 
Idaho: Mrs. Emma H. Mount, Mid- 
dleton High School, Middleton. 


Illinois: —To be appointed. 
Turn to page 18 
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The Long Awaited 


: FIRST SUPPLEMENT to 




























, TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 

‘0 

7 Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 

Rss The long-awaited First Supplement to Twentieth Century Authors has 

nh. just been published. Running to a mammoth 1123 pages, it contains a total of 

Ls 2550 biographical entries. Included are 700 biographies and 670 portraits of newly 

a- prominent writers who did not appear in the foundation volume of 1942. 

OS The 1850 biographies on established writers who appeared in the foundation 
volume are brought right up-to-date and in many cases are longer than the orig- 
inal sketches with which they are cross-referenced. 

8, Because of these advantages, Florence Neel Cheney wrote in her “Current 


Reference Books” column: “When the First Supplement . . . takes its place 
on the shelf next to the original volume, librarians will find themselves con- 


’ 4 sulting it first...” 
la 
1123 pages Cloth Bound $8.00 


Os Order From: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY—950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 





C., 
an The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
18 The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for advanced study in the field 
ss of library work with children and young people was established by the E. P. 
gh Dutton Company in 1952 and first awarded in 1953. It consists of a fellowship 
ih- amounting to $1000 and is open to a librarian working with children or young 
In- people through a public library, a school library, or an institution library. 
ib- The award is designed to give the recipient an opportunity for formal or 
we informal study of some aspect of the field that will be beneficial both to the 
Mi- person and to library service. To be eligible for the award, a librarian must 
be a library school graduate and must have had at least three years of success- 
Je- : ; a : , ‘ , ; 
gh ful professional experience in libraries serving children or youth. Librarians 
er, interested in the award are asked to submit a statement of the study or 
. project for which the award is requested and evidence that they are qualified 
id to undertake the work. Prospective applicants should write to the chairman 


of the E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award Committee, Nancy Jane Day, Super- 
visor of Library Services, State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Applications must be submitted by April 15, 1956. 
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COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 





9 4 é a ~ 


Just Published! exciting nature library 
Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society’s files. 5 beautiful books. 


Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 


Name of this 
’ pictorial nature 
‘library is THE 
COMMUNITY of LIVING 
; THINGS, published by 
Creative Educational So- { 


ciety, cooperating with the -_ 
For COMMUNITY 


National Audubon Society. ( 
OF LIVING THINGS, _ 


described, 5 vols; 500 » 
pictures; 814 x 11”, 

bound in sturdy buckram, 
just write to THE CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 





Now through this new five volume nature 
library, so profusely filled with its pictures, 
the Audubon Society is delighted that it has 
the opportunity not only to make so many 
of its photos available to all schools but for 
such a really low price. 














In five volumes 
Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.u1 City Parks 

and Home Gardens 
Vol.tv Forest and Woodland 
Vol.v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures and the interesting 


IF INTERESTED: 


Elementary and Junior 
High classes can now have 
these fine reproductions of 
500 photos of plants, birds, 
insects, animals; with story 
portion so ably edited by 
Dr. Etta Schneider Ress. 


oO 


For years the National 


Mankato, Minn., $34.75, p.p. 


story text 





Audubon Society has been 





make this 





providing materials for use 

in schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary photographs with a broad 
ecological scope has increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


nature 
library most welcome by 
schools, especially at the low 
cost of $34.75. CREDITS: Deer, -3 
Harrison; dadger, Van Wormer; 
wren, Cruickshank; dusterflies, Jahoda. 















AASL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Nominating Committee presents the following report: 


NOMINATIONS 


Vice-President (President-Elect) 
Mary Virginia Gaver, Associate Professor, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Fannie Schmitt, Associate Professor, Florence State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama 
Recording Secretary 
Louise Gallaway, Assistant Professor, Florida State University Library 
School, Tallahassee, Florida 
Sara Jaffarian, Director, Public School Libraries, Greensboro, N. C. 
Board of Directors 
(One person to be elected from each Region) 
REGION II 
Fannie R. Eiseman, Librarian, Wingate High School, Brooklyn 3, New 
York 
Helen Sattley, Director, School Library Service, New York City Board of 
Education, Brooklyn 
REGION III 
Sybil Baird, Librarian, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 
Sara Bell, Director of Instructional Materials, Bay County Schools, Pana- 
ma City, Florida 
REGION V 
Lyle Evans, Supervisor, School Libraries, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Irene Sherk, Librarian, Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado 
REGION VI 
Jean Lowrie, Librarian, Campus School, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Ingrid Miller, Librarian, Edina-Morningside High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
A.L.A. Councilors 
(Three io be selected) 
Helen Cashman, Librarian, Charlotte High School, Rochester, New York 
Genevieve Fancher, Assistant Consultant, Elementary School Libraries, 
Jamestown, New York 
Naomi Hokanson, District Librarian, Alexander Ramsey High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 
Lucille Menihan, Librarian, E. M. Baker School, Great Neck, New York 
Margaret Moss, Director, Public School Libraries, Madison, Wisconsin 
Sara Senwich, Librarian, Elementary Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
AASL NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Lois Fannin, Mary Elizabeth 
Stafford, Thelma Pearce, Jane Strebel, Sara Krentzman Srygley, Chairman 





APPEAL FOR INFORMATION 


The ALA Board of Education for Librarianship is revising its list of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and loan funds open to librarians and prospective librarians. 

Any group maintaining scholarships and loan funds is asked to send detailed information 
on the amount of the award, who may apply and to whom applicants should write. Please 
send material by March 30 to: Office of Education for Librarianship, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 


January, 1956 
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Indiana: Mrs. Edna LaFollette, High 
School, Shelburne. 

Iowa: Lauretta G. McCusker, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Kansas: Dorothy M. Comin, 308 N.E. 
Ninth St., Abilene. 

Kentucky: Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelby- 
ville. 

Louisiana: To be apponointed. 

Maine: Ann Marston, Cony High 
School, Augusta. 

Maryland: Anna E. Fehl, Elementary 
School No. 243, 726 N. Howard St., 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Katherine  Trickey, 
Swampscott High School, Swamp- 
scott. 

Michigan: Fannie B. Foster, 1832 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit. 

Minnesota: Gladys Larson, 101 Sev- 
enth Ave., N., Hopkins. 

Mississippi: Alberta Edmondson, Box 
918, Jackson. 

Missouri: Virgie King, Aurora. 

Montana: Elza Huffman, Senior 
High School, 425 Grand Ave., Bill- 
ings. 

Nebraska: To be appointed. 

Nevada: Thelma Flavin, 
School, Montello. 


New Hampshire: Florence Derr, Cen- 
tral High School, Manchester. 

New Jersey: Helen Heermans, George 
Washington Jr. High School, Ridge- 
wood. 

New Mexico: Nancy B. Trammel, 
Highlands High School, 4700 E. 
Coal, Albuquerque. 

New York: Eleanor Phillips, New 
Hartford Central School, New Hart- 
ford. 

North Carolina: Mary Duncan Ring, 
Director, Mecklenberg County 
School Libraries, Mecklenberg 
County Schools, Charlotte. 

Ohio: Ruth M. Busseer, 1500 Brown 
St., Dayton. 

Oklahoma: Mrs. Vera Hall, Edmond 
High School, Edmond. 

Oregon: Lottke Lee Lamb, Eugene 
High School, Eugene. 


Montello 
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Pennsylvania: Margaret G. Graham, 
High School, W. Leamy Ave., 
Springfield, Delaware County. 

Rhode Island: Katheryn C. Ray, 
Nathan Bishop Jr. High School, 
101 Sessions St., Providence. 

South Carolina: Carrie Moore, An- 
derson High School, 1200 E. River, 
Anderson. 

South Dakota: Edna Akre, Brookings 
High School, Brookings. 

Tennessee: Leniel Edwards, Training 
School, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro. 

Texas: Deurene Morgan, 3400 Blue- 
bonnet Drive, Victoria; Mrs. Ade- 


lene James, I. M. Terrell High 
School, 1411 E. 18th St., Fort 
Worth. 

Utah: Mrs. Jennie Whitby, Junior 


High School, Cedar City. 

Vermont: Edward Bodurtha, Libra- 
rian, Brattleboro High School, Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont. 

Virginia: Virginia Ruff, 415 Bed- 
ford Ave., Bedford; Susan E. Fain, 
Dunbar High School, Lynchburg. 

Washington: Vera L. McDowell, N. 
Kitsap High School, Poulsbo. 

West Virginia: Susanna Rose, Stone- 
wall Jackson High School, Charles- 
ton. 

Wisconsin: Margaret J. Moss, Super- 
visor of School Libraries, Board of 
Education, Madison. 

Wyoming: Rose Mary Malone, 732 S. 
Park St., Casper. 

Maritime Provinces: Mrs. Myra C. 
Vernon, Provincial Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Box 578, Halifax, N. S. 


Ontario: Margaret Fraser, Galt Col- 
legiate Institute, Galt. 


Quebec: Frances M. Dumaresq, Li- 
brary Consultant, Proestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal, 3460 
McTavish St., Montreal 2. 


Alaska: Joanne Lind, Box 531, Sew- 
ard. 


Hawaii. Mrs. Aileen Perlstein, Kapa- 
lama School, 1601 N. School St., 
Honolulu. 
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The Center for Children’s Books 
At the University of Chicago 


Few teachers or librarians have the 
time to read more than a small frac- 
tion of the many new books published 
for children each year. Yet the in- 
creased use of books in classroom and 
library makes necessary a careful se- 
lection of books that will meet the 
many interests and needs of today’s 
boys and girls. 

The Center for Children’s Books, 
sponsored by the University of Chi- 
cago Library and the Graduate Li- 
brary School, was organized in 1945. 
Its purpose is to analyze and evaluate 
current children’s books in terms of 
the needs of readers in school and 
public libraries and to make this 
analysis and evaluation available to 
adults working with children and 
young people. 

Approximately 75 per cent of all 
books published in this country for 
children are analyzed and evaluated 
by the Center for Children’s Books. 
Evaluations are made by the Center’s 
staff: Frances Henne, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Library Science in the Gradu- 
ate Library School; Sara Fenwick, Li- 
brarian of the Laboratory School’s 
l.ower School Library; Margaret 
Hayes, Graduate Library School; 
Ruth Solomon, Reading Clinic; Yo- 
landa Frederici, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, and subject specialists in the 
Department of Education and the 
Laboratory School. Opinions’ on 
books are also obtained from children 
and young people and from librarians 
working in school and public libraries. 

Six basic factors are used in the 
analysis of books: (1) age level, sub- 
ject interest plus difficulty level; (2) 
subject, horses, dogs, etc.; (3) develop- 
mental values, family relations, inter- 
group understanding, self-control, etc.; 
(4) activity uses, primarily curricular; 
(5) appeals, adventure, love, the past, 
etc.; and (6) types of literature. 

All books are analyzed at the time 
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they are received in the Center and 
are kept in a noncirculating collec- 
tion. Each year the books published 
five years previously are re-evaluated 
and a final decision made as to wheth- 
er they will be kept in the permanent 
collection. 

Evaluations of books received in the 
Center for Children’s Books are made 
available through the “Bulletin of the 
Children’s Book Center.” All books, 
whether recommended or not, are list- 
ed, with critical annotations indicat- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of 
each book. The annotations also in- 
dicate the uses to which the book can 
best be put in the home, classroom, 
and school and public library. The 
grade level of each recommended 
book is given, and developmental lev- 
els are indicated. The “Bulletin” also 
lists many instructional materials, 
books, pamphlets, bibliographies, etc., 
that are of interest and value to adults 
working with children and books. 

The subscription price of the “Bul- 
letin’”’ is $2.50 a year for eleven issues 
(not published in August). Checks 
should be made payable to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press and sent to 
the University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The facilities of the Center are 
available to visitors who wish to ex- 
amine the books or use the catalogue 
and bibliographical tools. Hours are 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. 





From page 4 


needs and accomplishments of the li- 
braries to administrators and school 
boards so that sufficient funds will be 
available for the improvement of 
the program. 

We believe that any system wishing 
to improve its library service, thus 
enriching the total instructional pro- 
gram, should seriously consider a cen- 
tral library system. We believe such 
a system will prove its worth fi- 
nancially and educationally. 
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STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





IN NEW JERSEY 


The acceptance and use of stand- 
ards can be effective in establishing 
and improving school library services. 
However, a thorough knowledge of 
the school libraries where the stand- 
ards will be used and an understand- 
ing of the purpose of the standards 
are necessary for the preparation of 
adequate standards. 

Standards must be high enough so 
that they serve as a goal and incentive 
for improvement. However, at the 
same time they must not be so high 
that they will be frustrating and dis- 
courage vision and __ perseverance. 
Standards must be revised often 
enough to prevent stagnation on the 
one hand while up-grading on the 
other. Administrators are aware that 
frequently as soon as standards are 
formulated, accepted and _ printed 
there is a need for revision due to the 
inevitable varations and_ changes 
among schools. 

In 1945—ten years ago—standards 
for school libraries were made avail- 
able by the American Library Asso- 
ciation in School Libraries for Today 


and Tomorrow. At that time these 
were definite goals for many parts of 
the Country. During this past de- 
cade the concept of school library 
service has inevitably changed and 
broadened with the changes in educa- 
tional philosophy and planning. The 
growth in school poulation and a 
greater awareness of individual dif- 
ferences and abilities have affected 
school library services. Standards that 
would be effective in each state would 
necessarily be planned according to 
the present school library services and 
facilities and the goals which would 
seem desirable and practical for that 
area. 

When communities in New Jersey 
began to plan for new and enlarged 
school plants it became necessary to 
formulate desirable specifications for 
each special area in the school. Such 
a guide for administrators and archi- 
tects, as well as for librarians, was 
planned by the School Library Con- 
sultant with the cooperation and ap- 
proval of the staff of the Division of 
Secondary Education of the State De- 





The Right Book 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS SERVICE: 
with our Juvenile Book Service. 


Coverage: 
per year 


Scope: 


Form: 
with key index sheets. 





1956—A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION—1956 


For the Right Child 
At the Right Time 


517 W. 4th St., N. Y. C. 14 can help you 
Objective, concise reports on approximately 1,000 new books 


Picture books to books for Upper Teens 


Bulletins issued twice a month, indexed by author. Loose leaf binder 


PRICE: $12 per year 
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partment of Education. The prepara- 
tion of these specifications for school 
libraries was the result of months of 
study, checking and evaluation. 

The American Library Association 
standards of 1945 were used as the 
initial base. They were compared 
with standards and recommendations 
now in use in other states. Then, ten- 
tative standards for New Jersey were 
set up. These were evaluated by some 
of the school librarians in the State 
and by administrators. All of their 
suggestions were then revised and add- 
ed to the tentative standards already 
prepared. 

A sampling survey of senior and 
junior high schools then gave a fac- 
tual base for such items as adequate 
book collection, budgets, staff and 
provisions for audio-visual materials. 
In each case, the librarian was asked 
to give information about her present 
school library and then state if she 
considered this adequate. If it was 
not adequate, she was asked to state 
what she would consider adequate 
from her experience in school libra- 
ries. 

The information regarding actual 
present practices was compared with 
the statements from experienced li- 
brarians. This information compared 
with the tentative standards already 
prepared evolved into the present 
standards. Previously, New Jersey 
had not had standards for school li- 
braries except the recommendations 
that ALA standards be used. 

Now these standards for school li- 
braries are based on the present school 
enrollment and existing facilities. 
They are as realistic as possible but 
attempt also to provide goals and true 
incentives for the improvement and 
expansion of school library services in 
the State. With the acceptance and 
use of these standards, it will be possi- 
ble for administrators and librarians 
to participate in the formulation of 
any future revision in order that there 
may be continuous expansion and 
growth in the concept and practices in 
school library service in the State. 
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MINIMAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL LIBRARY FACILITIES 
IN NEW JERSERY 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The high school library of today is an 
education materials center and workshop. 
Since there must be interplay of stimulation 
between the classroom and the library, the 
library should be functional. Adequate space, 
books and equipment should be provided in 
an attractive environment for: 

1. The selection and preparation of mate- 

rials by the librarians. 

2. Instruction in the use of these materials. 

3. The use of these materials by pupils 

and teachers. 

In addition to shelf space for books, the 
library will likely need vertical file space for 
pictures and pamphlets, and cupboard space 
for projectors, sound equipment, slides, films 
and records. 

Il. SPACE 
A. Reading Room 
1. Seating Capacity 
For an enrollment of 600 to 1000 
there should be seating capacity 
for 65-70 pupils. 

For an enrollment of 1000 to 
1800 there should be a main 
reading room seating 65-70 and 
additional reading room space 
equal to the usual classroom. 
There should be direct access to 
this reading area from the main 
library. 

For an enrollment of 1800 and 
over, in addition to the above, 
consideration should be given to 
the provision for additional li- 
brary space as needed. Building 
plans for a school with an en- 
rollment of over 1800 should pro- 
vide for the future conversion of 
adjacent classroom space into li- 
brary space. 


no 


Area 

Thirty square feet per reader 
includes space for shelving, card 
catalogs, charging desk and other 
furniture. 


B. Working Areas 
1. Workroom 
One hundred and fifty square 
feet minimum—equipped with 
work table, running water, elec- 
tric outlet, typewriter and supply 
closets. 
2. Storage 
One hundred and fifty square 
feet needed for storage of mate- 
rials—such as periodicals, pamph- 
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lets and seasonal books. Work- 
room and storage space can be 
combined using 250 square feet 
for both. 
3. Librarian’s Office 

One hundred and _ twenty 
square feet minimum—equipped 
with desk, chairs and shelving. 
rhe librarian’s office, workroom 
and storage area may be com- 
bined. 





4. Conference Room 

One hundred and fifty square 
feet minimum—equipped with 
table, chairs and shelving. Al- 
though a conference room is not 
a “minimum essential,” where 
one is available it receives much 
use. 


III. EQUIPMENT 


A. 


D. 


1. Charging 


Shelving 

1. Length of shelves between up- 
rights, 3 feet. 

2. Depth of shelves, 8-10 inches. 

3. Depth of shelves for over-sized 


books, 10-12 inches. 
4. Over-all height for shelving, 7 
feet. 


5. Capacity—number of books per 
shelf foot, 8 books. 

Tables and Chairs. 

1. Rectangular tables, 3 feet by 5 

feet allowing for 4 to 6 pupils. 


2. Round tables, 4 feet in diameter. 

3. Table heights, 29-30 inches. 

4. Chair heights, 17 inches. 

5. Aisle space between chairs at 
tables and shelves, 4 feet. 

6. Aisle space between chairs at 
tables with chairs back to back, 
5 feet. 


Desk 

A charging desk should be pro- 
vided. It should be designed for its 
particular functions. 


Dictionary and Atlas Stand 

Provision may be made by the use 
of separate stands by providing for 
these on the top of counter height 
shelving. 


. Card Catalog 


Card catalog should be easily ac- 
cessible to the charging desk. Three 
standard size drawers are needed 
for every 1000 books. 


*. Newspaper and Magazine Rack 


These may be provided for by 
built-in shelving or by separate 
racks. 


I 


vee 


. Vertical File 








Necessary for pamphlets, pictures 
and_ clippings—should be near 
charging desk. 


. Book Truck 


Aid in shelving books and also 
for transporting books to classes. 
Bulletin Boards and Display Cases 

Devices for publicity which facil- 
itate good public relations— should 
be near entrance to library. Bulletin 
board space should also be available 
within the library. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Films, film strips, slides and rec- 
ords should be included in the 
school library catalog. If the audio- 
visual materials are to be loaned 
from the library, storage space 
should be provided in or adjacent 
to the library. 


OTHER FEATURES 


A. 


B. 


Lighting 

Good natural 
available with 
artifical lighting. 


light should be 
adequate indirect 


Sound 

Acoustically treated ceiling with 
sound reducing floor covering to 
harmonize with the walls. 


. Decoration 


The ceiling, walls, furniture and 
general decor should be light, color- 
ful and attractive. 


BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


A. 





Books 
Regardless of enrollment, a_ sec- 
ondary school library should have 


a basic collection of at least 1500 
titles. For an enrollment of 600 
there should be at least 6000 vol- 
umes—1l0 volumes per pupil. For 


an enrollment of 1000 there should 
be at least 7000 volumes—7 volumes 
per pupil. For an enrollment of 
2000 and over, 5 volumes per pupil 
should be adequate. In _ larger 
schools additional volumes may be 
duplicate copies. 

A new school should build up its 
collection over a period of 3 years. 
This would allow time for the li- 
brarian to become familiar with 
the curriculum, teachers and _ read- 
ing interests of the pupils. It would 
also facilitate the book budget. Aft- 
er the book collection has been estab- 
lished a minimun of $1.50 per pupil 
is needed. Two dollars per pupil 
will provide more adequate book 





service. 
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. Periodicals 
Current practices in New Jersey 
secondary schools indicate that ap- 
proximately $200.00 is needed for 
periodicals and newspapers in a 
school with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1000. 
C. Audio-Visual Aids 
This should be a separate budget 
item. 
D. Incidentals 
For an enrollment of 2000 there 
should be $200.00 available for sup- 
plies. An additional budget item 
should be included for binding and 
rebinding. 
VI. STAFF 
The money involved in establishing 
and maintaining a school library is 
not effectively used unless the services 
of a_ professional librarian and ade- 
quate clerical help are provided. The 
employment of more than one librarian 
may well be justified in schools of 1000 
or more pupils, particularly if the li- 
brary program is an active one. Ade- 
quate clerical help increases the pro- 
fessional effectiveness of the librarian. 
Student assistants are highly desir- 
able and encouraged. However, thev 
should not be used for professional 
services and consideration must be 
given to the time needed by the li- 
brarian in training and supervising stu- 
dent assistants. 





Prepared by: MRS. JANE B. HOBSON, School 
Library Consultant, Public and School Library 
Services Bureau. Division of the State Library, 
Archives and History, New Jersey State Depar- 
bent of Education. 


The Superior Student 


READING LIST FOR LIBRARIANS AND 
TEACHERS 


Barbe, W. and Norris, D. Special Classes for 
Gifted Children in Cleveland Except. 
Children 21:35-57 N °54 

Cairoli, M. W. Library Club Complements 
the Superior Child Sch. Activities 26:227- 
28 Mr °55 

Cathell, D. Honors English: A Break for 
Bright Students Clearing House 29:331-7 
F '55 (Abingdon, Pa. Senior High School) 

Davis, N. Working with Gifted Children 
Social Ed. 19:121-3 Mr ’55 

Dept. of Educa., Baltimore, Md., Supvs. of 
the Elem. Grades Superior Children 
Elem. School Bul. No. 8, Mv °51 

Flynn, E. For the Superior Reader Lib. 
Journal 79:492-6 Mr ‘54 

Freese, T. Challenge of the Gifted Child 
Ed. Leadership 156-9 D °53 
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French, W. and Skogsberg, A. Educating the 
Talented Student in High School Bul. of 
the Natl, Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals 38:368-380 Ap 54 

Gabriel, F. Challenging the Superior Child 
The Natl. Elem. Principal 32:224-228 § 

Gregory M. and McLaughlin W. Advanced 
Reading for the Bright Child Clearing 
House 203-5 D ’51 
"52 

Haake, B. What Means Enrichment, Dad? 
Child. Ed. 317-319 Mr 53 

Heffernan H. Education of Gifted Children 
Calif. Journal Elem. Ed. 22:135-9 F ’54 

Hildreth, G. School-wide Planning for the 
Gifted Ed. Admin. and Supervision 41:1-9 
Ja °55 

Hildreth, G., Brumbough, F., and Wilson, F. 
Educaling Gifted Children Harper, 1952 

Jewett, A. Meeting Differences Differently 
Heterogeneous Group Reading Project) 
NEA Journal 270-1 My '53 

Martens, E. H. Gifted Children The Na- 
tion’s Schools 31-34 Je ’51 

McWilliams, E. Gifted Pupil in the High 
School Bui. of the Natl. Assn. of Secon- 
dary School Principals 29:1-9 My °55 

Morrissy and others Superior Child in the 
Baltimore Public Schools Baltimore Bul. 
of Ed. 31:1-13° Je °54 

Murphy, G. Education of Gifted Children 
Suggestions for a Philosophy and a Cur- 
riculum Sch. Review 62:414-19 O ’54 

Newark School Librarians’ Assn. The Li- 
brarian and the Gifted Child (Pam.) 
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Tribute to a School Library 
Supervisor 


By HELEN V. BROOKS* 


Once there was a Sower who had 
the best seeds from which grew the 
finest of plants. He had but fifty acres 
of land to sow and seed enough to 
sow but one acre well and no other 
sowers to help him plant his seed. 

Rather than let his forty-nine acres 
go to waste, he wisely decided to cover 
as much land as possible with the seed 
that he had. He trod the ground 
slowly, and sowed the seeds in the 
most fruitful soil. Each day, he went 
to his fields and tenderly cared for 
the seedlings, watering them in the 
dry season, and breaking the clods of 
earth around them into more nourish- 
ing soil. 

Day after day, he surveyed his land 
and cared for the seedlings, until one 
glorious day, they burst forth in splen- 
did green garments. As the days 


rest 





marched on, the young plants reached 
full stature and brought forth the 
fruits with which Nature has endowed 
them. Then did the Sower reap the 
results of his abundant harvest and 
thanked God for his good fortune. 

As you go out éach day, Miss Su- 
pervisor, to spread knowledge among 
school librarians, you may be likened 
to that Sower of Biblical times. You 
visit as many school libraries as pos- 
sible each day, caring for the precious 
seeds of Librarianship which you 
have so carefully sown. The seeds 
which you sow are the fundamental 
ideas of school library service, and 
you plant them in the minds of the 
librarians whom you visit. 

As you teach a lesson on the use of 
the encyclopedia, tell a story to a 
group of starry-eyed youngsters with 
their little heads full of dreams, or 
initiate a successful program of li- 
brary publicity, do not you, like the 
Sower, feel a boundless pride in your 
forthcoming harvest? Each librarian 
as she receives the benefit of your 
superior knowledge and ideas for the 
successful operation of a particular li- 
brary, may sometimes be likened to 
the seeds which welcome the friendly 
warmth of the sun, and the slim cool 
fingers of the summer breezes. 


Your harvest may not be immedi- 
ately forthcoming but may be evi- 
denced in the future citizens of this 
great country of ours, citizens who are 
well-informed, intelligent people be- 
cause they have found that the gate- 
way to knowledge is the familiar li- 
brary door which leads to the fascin- 
ating storehouse of books. 


Like the Sower whose harvest was 
abundant because of attention to the 
seedlings, so will you have a harvest 
from the seeds of Librarianship. For: 
“whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 


* The “Tribute to a School Library Supervisor,” 
was done by a student of the Geneseo State + oxen 
sity Teachers College Library Education Depart- 
ment, after her six weeks practice work with Mrs. 
Rachael De Angelo in Yonkers, New York. The 
writer is now married to an Air Force officer, Lieu- 
tenant Robert Lee Scheurer, and lives in Bryan, 
Texas 
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NEWS NOTES 


AASL is participating with pro- 
grams and exhibits at the meetings 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
February 18-23, and with the Asso- 
ciation of Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, March 19-23, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean is working 
on the arrangements for the AASA 
meeting, and AASL’s co-chairmen for 
the ASCD meeting are Miss Helen 
Sattley and Miss Christine Gilbert. 
Dr. Lillian Batchelor is assisting in 
the plans for both meetings. The 
AASL program at the AASA meeting 
will be held Monday, February 20, at’ 
2:30 p.m., and at the ASCD meeting, 
Wednesday, March 21, at 4:00 p.m. 





JOINING FORCES FOR LIBRA- 
RY SERVICE to YOUTH, a study 
of public library and school library 
cooperation in Indiana, is available 
from the Indiana State Library, 140 
North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis 
1, Indiana, for $1.00 per copy. Make 
checks payable to the Indiana Library 
Association. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ANNUAL 
MEETING was held in Hays, Kansas, 
November 3 and 4. The featured 
speaker at the Thursday noon lunch- 
eon was the noted author and _lec- 
turer, Marguerite Henry. “How to 
Achieve Peace and Quiet” was the 
title of Mrs. Henry’s delightful ad- 
dress. Officers chosen are: President, 
Ethelyn Flagg, Hutchinson;  Vice- 
president, Mrs. Lois Stapleford, 
Hoxie; Secretary, Pearl Chapman, 
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Chanute; Treasurer, Mrs. Faye Riggs, 





Lakin. Representatives elected to the 
Council are: District 1, Mrs. Ailene 
Thomas, Shawnee Mission; District 2, 
Grace M. Gilbert, McCune; District 
3, Mrs. Doris Carson, McPherson; Dis- 
trict 4, Mrs. Alice Cory, Concordia; 
District 5, Mrs. Maddie Hinckley, Ash- 
land; District 6, Mrs. Lora Long, Ellis. 





The following newly elected of- 
ficers of the SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will assume their duties January I, 
1956. President, Mrs. Netta Brown, 
North Syracuse; vice-president, Claire 
M. Fennigan, Peekskill; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Grace M. Shakin, Great 
Neck; Member of Board of Directors, 
3 years, Mary Emma Fraser, Rock- 
ville Center; Representative to NYTA 
Council, Eleanor Kellogg, Woodmere. 





THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
ACHITECTURAL EXHIBIT has 
become an important feature of the 
national convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
You may want to recommend that 
your administrator visit the exhibit 
at the AASA Conference in Atlantic 
City, February 18-23, 195b. 





Newbery-Caldecott awards will be 
announced by Mr. Melcher’s office in 
New York on March 5, 1956. 





STANDARDS FOR LIBRARIES 
IN NEVADA SCHOOLS were adopt- 
ed by the Nevada Library Association 
at the October 1955 Convention. 
Copies 35 cents each are available 
from Mrs. Glenn Robertson, Secre- 
tary, Nevada Library Association, 36 
Laswell, Henderson, Nevada. 





RESOURCES FOR CITIZENSHIP— 





A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOOL FOR SCHOOLS 


Many school librarians have taken 
an active part in the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project since it was created at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1949 under a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant. Particularly is this 
true in the membership school sys- 
tems, which have steadily grown since 
its inception. As of November 1 ol 
this year there were 1,047 collaborat- 
ing schools in 546 school systems 
reaching over 100,000 junior and 
senior high school students. Those 
librarians whose schools have not tak- 
en an active part in the program, 
certainly have heard about it and 
know of its varied and worthwhile 
activities in developing and promot- 
ing American citizenship. 

All know of the excellent mate- 
rials and bibliographies which up to 
now were recommended on cards for 
use by member schools and were pro- 
vided in the so-called “green box.” 
Now an entirely new tool has been 
prepared in a paper bound book of 
328 pages, entitled RESOURCES 
FOR CITIZENSHIP, a Guide to the 
Use of Teaching Materials,—publish- 
ed by Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College—Columbia Univer 
sity, New York City. In as much as 
every school in the country is com- 
mitted to training children and youth 
for improved citizenship, school libra- 
rians should be alert to the best pos- 
sible materials available in aaniting 
teachers and students with the best 
published and manufactured _ re- 
sources, both of the past and of recent 
date. 

AASL has had a special committee 
working with CEP since the spring of 
1954, chaired by Blanche Janecek, Li- 
brarian of the Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, and assisted by 
Esther B. Cavanagh, Librarian, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Mildred M. Nickel, Director 
of School Libraries. Office of the 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Spring- 
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field, Illinois; and Fannie Schmitt, 
Chairman, Dept. of Library Science, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama. This committee reexamined 
the materials listed in the ‘‘green box” 
and made many recommendations as 
to deletions and additions. The work 
of this committee was highly com- 
mended by CEP and is the only group 
whose work is acknowledged specially 
in the introduction of RESOURCES 
FOR CITIZENSHIP. The approach 
was scholarly and yet practical. AASL 
can well be proud of the work of this 
committee. 

RESOURCES FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP has a number of rather unique 
features which make it a welcome 
tool by teachers and librarians. CEP 
assumes that citizenship education is 
the concern of teachers of different 
subjects. Consequently the materials 
annotated include titles of interest to 
teachers of English, science, home- 
making, and vocational education, as 
well as to teachers of social studies. 
For example, a large number of novels 
and plays are annotated, and special 
effort was made to meet teachers’ re- 
quests for materials bearing on eco- 
nomic topics. 

Annotations are organized by citi- 
zenship topics rather than by course 
names. The topical headings, as Citi- 
zenship Responsibilities, Economics 
Processes, Nature of Democracy, In- 
tercultural Relations, Personal Be- 
havior, etc., cross subject-matter lines 
and involve units of study taught by 
teachers of several different subjects. 
Certainly the book is not one for use 
by a single department or group. 

The inclusion of source books, and 
especially references to specific docu- 
ments in connection with many of the 
topics, should be welcomed by teach- 
ers and librarians whose job it is to 
help teachers locate materials. Mate- 
rials of the source-book type have a 





Prepared by: DILLA W. MacBEAN, 
American Ass'n of School Libraries. 


President 
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special value tor the color they add as 
well as enabling students to dig tor 
facts. Few teachers have the time to 
locate usable items just when they 
would be most helpful. The seven 
source books annotated were selected 
because it was felt libraries would be 
most likely to have these volumes 
and because of the wide variety of 
items they contain. Availability was 
one of the criteria that guided the 
selection of all materials for annota- 
tion. 

The section entitled “Premises of 
American Liberty: Documentation” 
provides for students substantial evi- 
dence on what is believed about per- 
sonal, political, and economic free- 
dom, plus evidence that these beliefs 
are imbedded in our history and op- 
erative in present-day living. 

The three idexes, one by author- 
title and one by subject, in addition to 
the Premises of American Liberty In- 
dex, will inevitably make locating 
items a quick, easy process. Add to 
this list of organizations from which 
free and inexpensive materials can be 
obtained, and one has within one 
volume information that must usually 
be sought for in a number of places. 

The compilers feel that they have 
gone far toward their goal of a judic- 
ious mixture of easy and advanced 
works along with those of average dif- 
ficulty for junior and senior high 
school students. Likewise, they feel 
on the whole the selections represent 
a pretty fair cross section of view- 
points, from the conservative to the 
liberal. The book was prepared for 
general junior and senior high school 
use as well as for those schools coop- 
erating with CEP. Except for the 
portion having to do with relating ma- 
terials to Laboratory Practices, the 
“How to Use This Book” section is 
written for any and all users. 

Your president is convinced this 
book is of such value to school li- 
braries as a reference tool, she feels 
it is worthy of bringing to the atten- 
tion of all AASL members and, too, 
because our Special Committee work- 
ed so diligently to make the book 
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more valuable to junior and senior 
high schools throughout the country 
and has received commendation for 
its work by CEP, she feels it is impor- 
tant for all to know of the availabilit 
of RESOURCES FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP. Order from Citizen’s Educa- 
tion Project, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Price: $2.95. 
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few librarians are able to employ paid 
technicians who expedite this phase 
of the program. 

So important are library techniques 
in the organization and administra- 
tion of the audio-visual program that 
states like Florida, for instance, are 
requiring co-ordinators and directors 
of audio-visual education to include 
twelve semester hours in library sci- 
ence in their professional training! 
School librarians who will pursue 
their interest in this field to the ex- 
tent of equipping themselves with 
audio-visual methodology need have 
on fear about assuming the responsi- 
bility for direction of such programs 
in their schools. The school library 
is the natural and wholesome center 
for audio-visual materials, as well as 
for books and other materials of in- 
struction. Let us not lose this oppor- 
tunity for keeping the library in a 
key place in the school program. Li- 
brarians can fulfill a vital role in the 
complete development of the child. 
Libraries that are not bounded by re- 
strictions on the types of materials of 
instruction they supply are truly the 
centers of the curriculum and the 
school. 
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a story-telling festival by CLA, a din- 
ner on Saturday night, a State Assem- 
bly breakfast, and a general program 
sponsored by DLCYP and AASL. In- 
teresting general sessions are in the 
making by President Richards and his 
committees. And there will be free 
time to enjoy the pleasures of Miami 
Beach. Plan to come! 


Officers, 1955-56 


President: Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Route 2, 
Stone Lake, Wisconsin 

Vice-President: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Pedagogical Library, Board 
of Education, 2lst and Parkway, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Executive Secretary: Mary Helen Mahar, 
American Association of School Librarians, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Treasurer: Myrtle N. Dunlap, Librarian, 
Senior High School, 1001 Harrison Street, 
Davenport, Iowa (1957) 


Board of Directors 


Past-President: Nancy Jane Day, Supervisor 
of Library Services, State Department of 
Education, Columbia 1, South Carolina 
Region 1: Katherine Gallivan, Librarian, 
Hope High School, 324 Hope Street, Provi- 
dence 6, R. I. (1958) 

Region 2: Dr. Maud Minster, Librarian, Se- 
nior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
(1956) 


Region 3: Sara Jaffarian, Director of School 
Libraries, Greensboro Public Schools, 501 
Asheboro Street, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina (1956) 


Region 4: Mattie Ruth Moore, Consultant in 
Library Service, Dallas Independent School 
District, 3700 Ross, Dallas, Texas (1958) 


Region 5: Mrs. Florence K. Burry, Librarian, 
Alcott Elementary School, W. 4lst Avenue 
and Tennyson Street, Denver 12, Colorado 
(1956) 


Region 6: Margaret C. Rehring, Librarian, 
New Woodward High School, Reading 
Road and Seymour Avenue, Cincinnati 37, 
Ohio (1956) 


Region 7: Mrs. Dora Leavitt Hay, Head Li- 
brarian, Seattle High Schools, Cleveland 
Jr.-Sr. High School, 15th South & Lucile 
Street, Seattle 8, Washington (1958) 


Region 8: Jessie E. Boyd, Director of Libra- 
ries, Oakland Public Schools, 1025 Second 
Avenue, Oakland 6, California (1958) 
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ALA Councilors 


Lois Fetterman, Librarian, John Burroughs, 
Jr. High School, 600 South McCadden 
Place, Los Angeles 5, California (1956) 

Pauline O’Melia, Division of Library Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
(1956) 

Evelyn Robinson, Associate Professor, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany 3, 
N. Y. (1956) 


Mrs. Lena Y. DeGrummond, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (1957) 


Mrs. Carrie C. Robinson, 406 East White 
Street, Champaign, Illinois (1957) 


Lyle E. Evans, Provincial Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Department of Education, Legis- 
lative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada (1957) 

Esther R. Barth, Librarian, Monroe High 
School, Monroe, Michigan (1958) 


Ingrid O. Miller, Librarian, Edina-Morning- 
side High School, 5701 Normandale Road, 
Minneapolis 10, Minnesota (1958) 


Elizabeth Lee Morgan, Librarian, Alta Vista 
Jr. High School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carls- 
bad, New Mexico (1958) 


Beatrice Paddock, Librarian, Wichita High 
School West, 820 S. Osage, Wichita 12, 
Kansas (1958) 


Evelyn C. Thornton, Supervisor, Arlington 
Public School Libraries, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia (1958) 

Caroline Holmes, Director of School Libra- 
ries, Columbus Public School Libraries, 
270 E. State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
(1959) 

Othella Denman, Head Librarian, Waco 


High School Library, 815 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Waco, Texas (1959) 


Marylyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut (1959) 


Elizabeth H. Clarke, Librarian, Jane Addams 
Jr. High School, E. 112th and 34th N.E., 
Seattle 55, Washington (1959) 


Carolyn Whitenack, Assistant Professor of Li- 
brarianship, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana (1959) 





Deadline next issue: February 15, 1956. 


Send copy typewritten, double- 


spaced in duplicate to Norris McClellan, Louisiana State University Library 
School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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